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Bob  Duncan 


was  reminded  this  week  of  the  crit- 
ical role  played  by  our  law  enforce- 
ment  folks  in  accomplishing  the 
Agency's  mission.  June  26th  marked 
graduation  day  for  our  most  recent 
class  of  19  conservation  police  officers 
(CPOs).  That  ceremony  culminated 
more  than  28  weeks  of  classroom  and 
outdoors  training — after  a  recruit- 
ment process  that  spanned  eight 
months  to  whittle  down  the  applicant 
pool.  It  will  be  followed  by  another  12  weeks  in 
the  field,  as  each  graduate  rides  daily  with  a  sea- 
soned, training  officer  before  assignment  to  their 
new  jurisdiction. 

Since  the  Agency's  inception,  the  woods  and 
fields  and  inland  waters  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  been  monitored  by  a  full-time  force  of 
CPOs — fomierly  known  as  game  wardens.  Today, 
they  number  166  men  and  women  covering  the 
95  counties  of  Virginia.  The  training  regimen  is 
comprehensive  and,  at  times,  grueling.  By  nature, 
it  pushes  each  candidate  to  his  or  her  physical  lim- 
its because  this  job  demands  top  physical  pre- 
paredness. Officers  are  frequently  called  upon  to 
sprint  long  distances  and  carry  heavy  loads. 

Daily  demands  also  require  each  officer  to 
put  on  many  different  hats  throughout  the  course 
of  the  day.  While  he  or  she  may  begin  the  morning 
on  routine  patrol,  that  can  quickly  change  to  a 
search  and  rescue  mission,  or  a  landowner  dispute 
mediation,  or  a  boat  safety  check,  or  even  a  pres- 
entation to  school  children. 


The  challenges  of  conservation  law 
enforcement  have  expanded  with  a 
growing  population,  but  our  staff 
numbers  have  not.  Fortunately,  mod- 
em technology  and  tools  like  global 
positioning  systems  have  helped  to 
till  in  the  gap.  New  and  sophisticated 
equipment  allow  our  officers  to  more 
efficiently  perform  their  jobs  in  a 
more  secure  environment.  For  that,  I 
am  grateful. 
As  I  visited  with  our  most  recent  graduates, 
including  four  women  (our  highest  class  percent- 
age yet),  I  was  filled  with  pride  and  appreciation 
for  their  career  choice.  They  are  taking  on  a  job 
that  often  goes  unheralded,  unappreciated  and 
even  unnoticed  by  the  general  public.  They  will 
put  in  long  hours  and  take  real-world  risks  to  en- 
force the  hunting,  fishing  and  boating  laws  of  the 
state,  to  protect  the  wildlife  we  cherish,  and  to 
keep  you  safe  in  the  outdoors. 

One  who  has  been  doing  so  for  23  years  de- 
serves mention  here.  Congratulations  are  in 
order  to  our  very  own  Sergeant  Charlie  Mullins. 
Charlie  was  recently  selected  as  the  2008  North 
American  Wildlife  Enforcement  Officer  of  the 
Year,  considered  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
awards  issued  to  the  conservation  police. 

So  here's  to  Sergeant  Mullins,  to  our  2008 
graduating  class,  and  to  our  long-time  force  of 
dedicated  conservation  police  officers  in  the 
field,  who  rank  among  the  finest  in  the  nation- 
bar  none. 


Governor  Timothy  M.  Kaine  recently  joined  the  4th  Basic  Conservation  Police  Officer  Academy  during 
an  early  morning  training  exercise  to  demonstrate  his  support  of  law  enforcement. 


Mission  Statement 

To  manage  Virginia's  wildlife  and  inland  fish  lo  maintain  optimum  populations  of  ail  species  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Commonwe;dth; 
to  provide  opportunity'  for  all  lo  enjoy  wildlife,  inland  fish,  boating  and  related  outdoor  recreation  and  to  work  dihgently  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  hunt,  fish  and  harvest  game  as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  Virginia:  to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  prop- 
erty in  connection  with  boating,  hunting  and  Gshing;  to  provide  educational  outreach  programs  and  materials  that  foster  an  awareness  of 
and  appreciation  for  Virginia's  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  their  habitiits,  and  hunting,  fishing  and  boafing  opportunities. 

Dedicated  to  the  Conservation  of  Virginia's  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources 
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Tidewater's  Non-tidal 
Gold  Mines 
by  Marc  N.  McGlade 
Two  rivers  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  state  offer 
*>j      a  quiet  retreat  from  the  bustle  of  Virginia  Beach. 


Be  Wild!  Live  Wild!  Grow  Wild! 
by  Spike  Knuth 
Those  "Other"  Sunfish. 


A  Keelboat  on  the  Rivanna 
River? 

by  Jim  Crosby 
The  expeditions  of  Lewis  and  Clark  are  celebrated 
at  an  education  center  in  Charlottesville. 


A  Little  Night  Music 

by  Virginia  Shepherd 
While  you  sleep,  remarkable  flying  mammals  rid 
the  skies  of  pesky  insects. 


Nymph  Fishing 
for  Smallmouth  Bass 
by  Harry  Murray 
^?^-      Consider  a  visit  to  Virginia's  smallmouth  rivers, 
where  nymph  fishing  rules! 

^YS^  A  New  Hunting  Heritage 
by  Tee  Clarkson 
Volunteers  help  returning  veterans  overcome 
obstacles  to  hunting. 


Journal 
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Safety  on  the  Water 

Photo  Tips 

Back  Up  Those  Valuable  Distal  Photographs 
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Tidewater's  Non-tidal  QoiA 


Remote  and  overlooked, 

the  North  Landing  and 

Northwest  rivers  offer 

anglers  a  delight. 


by  Marc  N.  McGlade 

The  fishing  options  in  tidewater 
Virginia  are  overwhelming.  If 
freshwater  or  saltwater  angling 
is  your  game,  the  Virginia  Beach  area 
has  it  all:  Chesapeake  Bay,  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  freshwater  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  most  difficult  part  of  liv- 
ing in  or  visiting  Tidewater  is,  per- 
haps, deciding  where  to  fish! 


With  choices  such  as  the  North 
Landing  River  and  Northwest  River, 
the  decision  is  not  any  easier.  These 
two  pristine  waterways  fulfill  every 
angler's  dream  when  it  comes  to 
finding  cooperative  fish  species, 
without  having  to  compete  with 
hordes  of  other  anglers.  Wildlife 
refuges,  state  game  lands  and  Nature 
Conservancy  property  are  all  found 
here,  flanking  these  shallow,  brackish 
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and  cypress-studded  rivers  that  offer 
scenic  panoramas  and  hungry  fish. 
The  two  rivers  meet  in  North  Caroli- 
na and  flow  into  Currituck  Sound. 

When  most  people  think  of  Tide- 
water, thoughts  turn  to  a  crowded 
beach  on  a  blistering-hot  summer 
day,  with  the  smell  of  bay  fries  and 
sun  lotion  wafting  through  the  air. 
Amazingly,  the  North  Landing  River 
and  Northwest  River  are  within  Vir- 
ginia Beach  city  limits,  yet  remain  se- 
cluded. Users  of  bass  boats,  john- 
boats,  pleasure  boats  and  canoes  can 
find  plenty  to  explore  in  this  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Jim  Clark,  a  native  of  the  area  and 
professional  guide,  specializes  in  tak- 
ing clients  to  the  North  Landing 
River,  Northwest  River  and  Back  Bay. 
Clark,  58,  cut  his  teeth  here  and 
knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  area 
like  the  back  of  his  hand.  While  oth- 
ers are  lathering  up  with  SPF  30  on 
the  oceanfront,  Clark  is  swinging 
largemouths,  perch,  stripers  and 
bowfin  from  both  waterways. 

"Even  during  the  summertime, 
weekdays  are  empty,"  says  Clark. 
"It's  like  having  your  own  private 
river." 

The  oddity  of  these  coastal  rivers 
is  that  they  are  non-tidal;  currents  are 
wind  driven  and  rarely  affected  by 
lunar  cycles.  When  the  wind  blows, 
the  water  moves  in  that  direction  (a 


north  wind  pushes  water  out  of  the 
rivers,  causing  a  drop  in  water  level, 
whereas  a  southerly  wind  pushes 
water  into  the  rivers).  The  reason  is 
simple:  the  North  Landing  and 
Northwest  are  too  far  from  both  tidal 
sources.  Tides  moving  from  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  north  and 

Jim  Clark,  a  Virginia  Beach  native,  lands    ^ 
a  bowfin  at  Northwest  River  Park. 
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Bob  Davis  admires  a  solid  keeper  largemouth  bass  from  Tidewater's  North  Loriding  River. 


Oregon  Inlet  to  the  south  become  a 
distant  memory  by  the  time  they 
stretch  toward  these  two  "outposts." 
However,  even  during  light  winds 
there  is  always  a  slight  movement  to 
contend  with. 

"When  you  fish  these  rivers,  you 
have  to  play  the  wind,"  Clark  points 
out.  "Becavise  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  wind  dictates  where  and  how 
you  fish  each  day — and  each  day  can 
be  vastly  different  from  the  previous 
or  next  one.  Techniques  and  tactics 
are  almost  identical  on  both  rivers." 

Clark  advises  visitors  to  cast  at 
various  angles  on  each  piece  of  cover. 
Because  the  wind  shifts  direction 
constantly,  it  is  vital  to  success  to  alter 
the  angle  of  retrieve  of  artificial  lures. 

If  he  had  to  pick  one  "go-to"  lure, 
it  would  be  a  beetle  spin. 

"Regardless  of  the  species  I'm 
targeting,  it's  one  of  the  best  lures,  pe- 


riod," he  says.  "I  like  the  l/s-ounce 
size  with  yellow  or  white  bodies  and 
silver  blades." 

According  to  Eric  Brittle,  a  fish- 
eries biologist  with  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, both  rivers  compare  similarly 
to  one  another  as  far  as  fish  commu- 
nities go.  Boating  use,  however,  is 
very  different. 

"The  North  Landing  is  part  of  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  and  receives 
much  more  boat  traffic,"  he  explains. 
"Both  rivers  offer  good  largemouth 
bass,  striped  bass  and  sunfish  an- 
gling. The  Northwest  offers  good  yel- 
low perch  and  black  crappie  fishing 
in  the  spring,  including  citation-sized 
specimens." 

The  forage  base  is  abundant 


enough  in  both  rivers  to  support  a 
healthy  largemouth  bass  population. 
That  base  consists  of  gizzard  shad, 
blueback  herring,  spot  and  alewives. 
Largemouths  are  not  the  only  game 
in  town,  either.  The  North  Landing 
has  a  larger  population  of  white  cat- 
fish and  white  perch  than  does  the 
Northwest.  Both  rivers  contain  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  bowfin  and 
chain  pickerel,  and  the  Northwest  of- 
fers chunky  bluegills. 

Brittle  says  the  Department  does 
not  stock  either  river.  Most  predator 
fish  feed  upon  small  sunfish,  min- 
nows and  possibly  river  herring  in 
the  spring.  He  believes  crayfish  could 
also  be  a  big  part  of  their  diet. 

"Largemouth  bass  could  top  7 
pounds,  but  are  rare,"  he  explains. 
"However,  large  yellow  perch 
greater  than  1  pound  and  black  crap- 
pies  as  large  as  1 V2  pounds  are  caught 
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surrounding  the  North  Landing 
River  is  owned  by  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy and  is  protected  from  de- 
velopment. Visitors  should  plan  to 
bring  their  cameras  and  binoculars, 
as  wildlife  is  plentiful  in  the  area. 
Bear  sightings  occur  along  the  North- 
west River  near  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp. 

For  those  who  like — or  more 
likely  fear — snakes,  two  deserve 
mention.  Both  rivers  contain  popula- 
tions of  cottonmouths  and  canebrake 

rattlesnakes.  The  canebrake  rat- 
tlesnake, a  state  endangered 
species,  is  fairly  rare  and 
terrestrial,  so  there  is 


Top:  Some  trophy-sized  yellow  perch 
roam  the  Northwest  River,  according 
to  fisheries  biologists. 


from  year  to  year.  The  outlook  is  for 
the  fishery  to  remain  the  same  as  in 
years  past.  Good  and  bad  years  are 
determined  by  annual  rainfall,  which 
controls  dissolved  oxygen  and  salini- 
ty levels." 

The  North  Landing  is  much  larg- 
er, and  because  it  is  part  of  the  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway,  a  deep  channel  is 
maintained  for  large  boats.  The 
North  Landing  contains  extensive 
marshes  with  several  small  streams, 
particularly  along  its  western  shore. 
Because  large  boats  frequent  the 
river,  these  tributaries  provide  nice 
cover  for  canoeists  looking  to  dodge 
waves  and  noise. 

Fortunately,  much  of  the  land 


Tidbits 

-♦•  For  fisheries  information  and  regu- 
lations regarding  the  North  Land- 
ing River  and  Northwest  River,  con- 
tact the  DGIF  regional  office  in 
Charies  Cit>'  at  (804)  829-6580  or 
the  Chesapeake  district  office  at 
(757)  465-6829.  For  even  more  in- 
formation, visit  online  at: 
www.HuntFisliVA.com. 

•♦■  The  Department  offers  a  river  ac- 
cess guide  on  tlie  Web  site 
(www.HuntFishVA.com).  Click  on 
the  "Boating"  link  to  locate  the 
North  Landing  and  Northwest 
rivers. 

-♦■  For  a  detailed  map  of  the  North 
Landing  River,  contact  GMCO  by 
phone  at  (888)  420-6277,  by  e-maU 
at  gmcomaps@comcast.net,  or 
visit  their  Web  site  at:  www.gmco 
maps.com. 

>•  There  are  several  marinas  and 
canoe  put-ins  along  the  North 
Liinding  River  and  its  tributaries.  Be- 
cause the  Northwest  River  is  small- 
er, there  are  fewer  boat  launching 
facilities,  but  still  an  ample  amount 
for  canoes  and  smaU  powerboats. 

■¥  Both  rivers  cross  the  Virginia-North 
Carolina  state  line,  and  there  is  no 
reciprt)cal  agreement  tor  fisliing  li- 
censes in  this  region.  If  anglers  plan 
to  cross  state  lines,  they  will  need 
both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
freshwater  fisliing  licenses. 

■♦■     To  contact  Jim  Clark,  phone 
(252)  429-3950  ore-mail 
backbaybas@aol .  com . 

•♦•     For  more  information  on  North- 
west River  Park,  phone 
(757)421-7151. 

•♦•  To  contact  Munden  Point  Park, 
phone  (757)  426-5296. 


Boaters  and  anglers  may  encounter  a 
cottonmouth  on  these  river  systems. 
If  so,  simply  leave  it  alone. 
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little  likelihood  of  encountering  one 
on  the  rivers.  Cottonmouths,  if  seen, 
should  be  left  alone. 

The  Northwest  River  drains  east- 
ward from  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
and  is  very  acidic  and  dark  in  color, 
and  often  referred  to  as  blackwater. 
Creek  mouths  in  the  Northwest  sys- 
tem usually  offer  more  vegetation 
than  those  in  the  North  Landing.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Northwest's  cypress 
trees  sit  in  deeper  water  than  those  in 
the  North  Landing.  But  if  you  briefly 
close  your  eyes  on  either  river  sys- 
tem, you  will  swear  upon  re-opening 
them  you've  been  transported  much 
farther  south. 

As  with  the  North  Landing 
River,  the  Northwest  offers  plenty  of 
small  tributaries  to  explore  and  navi- 
gate away  from  the  bigger  boats  on 
the  main  stem.  While  the  Northwest 
does  not  experience  commercial  boat 
traffic  like  the  North  Landing,  there  is 
no  horsepower  restriction  on  boats. 


so  screaming  fast  bass  boats  and 
recreational  vessels  pulling  water 
skiers  are  common. 

Some  popular  creeks  on  the 
North  Landing  include  Milldam, 
Blackwater,  Snake,  Walnut,  West 
Neck,  Oakum,  Pocaty  and  Albrights. 
Aquatic  plants  like  coontail  and  mil- 
foil help  to  keep  the  water  clear  and 
provide  a  good  amount  of  oxygen 
and  cover  needed  by  fish. 

The  Northwest  River  has  fewer 
creeks  that  are  officially  named. 
Clark  recommends  anglers  try  every 
creek  they  can  find. 

Each  river  nms  next  to  a  beauti- 
ful park.  Munden  Point  Park  is  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  end  of  Virginia's 
section  of  the  North  Landing. 
Munden  Point  Park  has  a  wide 
paved  ramp,  picnic  facilities,  rest- 
rooms,  a  playground  and  more.  This 
100-acre  park  is  a  wonderful  location 


from  which  to  fish,  launch  boats  or 
participate  in  nature  activities.  The 
larger  Northwest  River  Park  spans 
763  acres,  blending  natural  beauty 
and  recreation.  Year-round  boating, 
fishing,  hiking  and  other  attractions 
lure  visitors.  The  park  contains  70 
groomed  campsites  that  are  usable 
from  April  1  to  November  30  each 
year. 

So  if  a  lack  of  fishing  pressure, 
seclusion,  beautiful  scenery  and  an 
abundance  of  feisty  fish  appeal  to 
you,  look  to  the  North  Landing  River 
and  the  Northwest  River  in  Tidewa- 
ter. You  will  soon  see  why  locals 
enjoy  the  area  so  much.  And  would- 
n't you  rather  be  lipping  largemouths 
in  solitude  instead  of  fighting  for 
beach  space?    D 

More  N.  McGlade  is  a  writer  mui  photogra- 
pher from  Midlothian.  As  an  avid  angler, 
Mare  travels  across  Virginia  and  other 
states  in  the  Soutli  writing  and  photo- 
graphing Ins  adve)dnres. 
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"  SunDsh 


story  iuid  illustrations 
by  Spike  Knuth 

i  T|  ne  of  the  most  important  fami- 
a  S  lies  of  fish  in  Virginia  is  the  sun- 
^1^  fish  family,  known  as  Centrar- 
chidnc.  This  family  includes  the  popu- 
lar largemouth,  smallmouth  and 
spotted  bass.  It  also  includes  tliose 
fish  known  as  pan  fish  that  are 
commonly  sought  by  anglers, 
such  as  the  black  and  white 
crappies,  bluegill,  redear,  common 
sunfish  (pumpkinseed),  and  the 
sunfish  of  the  rivers — including 
the  yellow  breast  suiTfish,  rock 
bass  and  Roanoke  bass. 

However,  there  are  a  number 

of  other  svmfish  occasionally 

caught  by  anglers  that  are  not 

as  widely  distributed  and  not 

as  well  known.  In  addition, 

there  is  a  group  of  small  and 

seldom  seen  sunfish  species 

that  are  rarely  if  ever  caught  on 

hook  and  line. 

Flier 

(Centrarchus  nmcroptems) 

This  handsome  fish  lives  in 

the  coastal,  acid  waters  that  are 

stained  dark  with  tannin.  It  has 

large  dorsal,  anal  and  caudal  fins 

much  like  a  crappie.  It  has  a  turned 

up  snout  like  a  crappie  as  well,  and 

its  head  and  body  are  shaped  like  a 

bluegill.  Color-wise  it  is  olive-brown 

above,  with  brassy  yellow  as  it  gets 

oldqr.  Younger  fish  are  more  silvery 

sided  and  have  black  lateral  spots  in 


ffuu;   LiK  Huu;   Li 


y^ 
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neat  lines.  The  cheek  and  gill  cover 
have  a  bluish-green  sheen  with  a  ver- 
tical black  band  down  through  the 
eye.  Fins  are  dusky-olive  and  lightly 
spotted.  The  flier  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum size  of  10  inches  but  seldom 
more  than  six. 

Fliers  spawn  from  March 
through  April  in  the  shallows,  where 
males  form  a  nest.  A  seven-inch  fe- 
male may  lay  as  many  as  36,000  eggs. 
Males  guard  the  nest  and  the  newly 
hatched  young.  They  feed  on  minute 
crustaceans,  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
insects  and  insect  larvae,  and  small 
fish. 

Look  for  fliers  mainly  in  south- 
eastern Virginia,  although  their 


range  extends  up  into  the  Rappahan- 
nock drainage  basin.  In  addition  to 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  fliers  are 
also  found  in  Lake  Drummond  and 
Jericho  Ditch  (in  the  Dismal  Swamp)^. 
Lake  Airfield  in  Sussex;  Meade,  Co- 
hoon,  Kilby  and  the  Lone  Star  lakes 
in  Suffolk;  ancl  Lee  Hall  Reservoir  in 
Newport  News. 


\\ 


(Lepoiuis  cyanelhis) 

This  is  another  sunfish  that  i^ 
common,  but  not  in  large  concentra- 
tions. It  has  a  large  mouth,  very  bass- 
like in  its  looks.  It  has  a  stocky  body 
and  a  big  head — a  thick  fish,  looking 
at  it  from  the  top.  The  green  sunfish 
can  grow  up  to  10  inches.  It's  basical- 
ly bluish-green  in  color  with  alter- 
nating pale  blue,  brown,  gold  or 
brassy  bars.  It  has  blue  spots  and 
wavy  lines  of  blue  on  its 
upper  lips. 

It  is  native  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Mis- 
sissippi basin  and  our 
New  River,  but  its 


range  has  spread  widely.  It  favors 
slow-moving  streams  as  well  as 
ponds  and  lakes.  It  can  tolerate 
warm,  turbid  water  but  not  low  pH. 
It's  strictly  a  freshwater  fish  and  is 
rarely  found  below  Virginia's  fall 
line. 

In  Virginia,  the  lower  Roanoke, 
the  middle  Potomac,  and  the  lower 
middle  through  lower  stretches  of 
the  Dan  River — and  all  associated 
waters — have  green  sunfish.  You'll 
find  them  in  many  lakes  and  ponds 
as  well  as  protected  areas  of  large 
reservoirs,  mainly  in  the  shallows. 

They  feed  on  a  variety  of  benth- 
ic — that  is,  bottom-dwelling — aquat- 
ic insects,  terrestrial  insects,  crayfish 
and  small  fish.  Green  sunfish  will 
spawn  up  close  to  shore — not  in 
colonies  like  bluegills  or  common 
sunfish,  but  often  among  them.  They 
tend  to  spawn  later,  in  late  May  to 
August.  They  hybridize  regularly 
with  otlier  sunfish  species. 
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Look  for  this  ready  biter  often 
right  up  against  the  shore  in  the  shal- 
lowest of  water,  especially  if  there's 
just  a  small  overhang  that  it  can  hide 
under. 

Warmouth 

(Lepoiiiis  giilosus) 

The  warmouth  is  another  of 
"those  other"  sunfish.  Not  a  common 
catch  and  not  numerous,  but  these 
fish  are  around  in  many  lakes.  They 
like  the  backwaters  or  pools  of  slow- 
moving  rivers  and  streams,  swamps, 
and  lakes  of  all  sizes.  Warmouths  are] 
able  to  live  in  turbid  waters  but  can- ! 
not  tolerate  much  salinity.  \ 

This  fish  has  a  large  mouth  for  its  i 
size  and  a  robust  shape — very  similar  \ 
to  the  rock  bass.  It  has  radiating 
stripes  on  its  cheek  and  large  eyes.  It's 
basically  dark  brown  along  its  back, 
with  bar-like  mottling  down  its  sides 
to  a  creamy  white  belly.  Dark  spots 
mark  its  gill  covers,  with  fins  mottled 
or  spotted. 

There's  not  a  lot  known  about  the 
warmouth.  They  spawn  from  mid- 
spring  into  summer,  possibly  even 
into  early  fall.  Some  research  shows 
that  warmouth  choose  some  sort  of 
cover  to  nest  near.  It  will  hybridize 
with  almost  all  other  sunfish.  That's 
why  you  may  occasionally  catch  fish 
that  have  characteristics  of  a  number 
of  species.  Warmouths  feed  mainly 
on  aquatic  insects,  insect  larvae, 
snails,  small  crayfish  and  small  fish. 

In  Virginia,  the  warmouth  is 
found  mainly  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge — especially  in  the  Roanoke 
and  Chowan  basins,  the  Piedmont, 
and  the  lower  Coastal  Plain.  Lakes 
like  Lee  Hall  Reservoir  and  Lake  Or- 
ange are  home  to  warmouths. 

LongearSunl'ish 

(Lepouiis  }iicgalotis) 

This  brightly  colored  sunfish  can 
be  distinguished  from  others  of  the 
family  by  its  long,  wide  "ear"  flap 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  yellow 
breast  sunfish,  which  has  a  long  nar- 
row flap).  It  is  a  deep,  slab-sided  fish 
with  a  small  mouth,  closely  resem- 
bling the  common  sunfish. 
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It's  basically  a  deep  olive-brown 
or  blue-green  above,  fading  to 
brownish-orange;  sides  are  speckled 
with  numerous  reddish-brown, 
black  and  light  blue  spots.  Its  belly  is 
bright  yellow  to  orange  and  marked 
with  bright  pale  blue,  and  the  opercle 
and  gill  cover  are  marked  with  wavy 
lines  of  pale  blue. 

Longears  are  found  in  clear, 
sandy-bottomed  streams  in  the 


Coastal  Plain  and  occasionally  in 
ponds  and  reservoirs.  They  spawn 
from  late  May  to  early  July,  over  grav- 
el. They  feed  on  a  variety  of  aquatic 
invertebrates,  small  crustaceans, 
small  mollusks,  algae,  tiny  fish  and 
fish  eggs.  The  western  part  of  the 
state  forms  the  eastern  edge  of  their 
natural  range,  but  longears  have 
since  spread  into  waters  farther  east. 


MudSunRsh 

(AcaiitJiardnisponiotis) 

The  mud  sunfish  is  a  small,  stocky,  mot- 
tled and  striped  sunfish  with  a  relatively 
large  mouth  and  eyes.  Its  colors  are  basical- 
ly dark  brown  to  olive-black,  striped  with 
brown  or  greenish-yellow.  It  reaches  up  to 
eight  inches  in  size  but  six  inches  or  less  is 
more  common. 

These  small  sunfish  are  secretive  and 
mostly  nocturnal.  They  live  in  slow-mov- 
ing streams,  river  backwaters,  swamps, 
and  ponds  and  are  tolerant  of  tannin- 
starned,  acidic  waters.  They  tend  to  stay  in 
hiding  under  vegetation  and  other  debris. 

Exact  spawning  habits  are  unknown, 
but  the  season  is  probably  similar 


of  other  sunfish:  May  to  early  June. 
The  male  prepares  the  nest  over  a  soft 
-^^uddy  bottom  amid  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion and  guards  the  eggs  after  they 
are  laid.  Mud  sunfish  feed  on  crus- 
taceans and  aquatic  insects,  and  larg- 
er inciividuals  will  eat  fish — some- 
times half  their  size. 

In  Virginia  they  are  found  in  the 
Coastal  Plain,  in  the  Chowan  water- 
shed, and  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp. 

Black-banded  Sunfish 

(Enneacanthiis  chaetodon) 

The  black-banded  sunfish  is  one 
of  three  very  small  sunfish  in  the  fam- 
ily Enncacnnthus.  It  is  marked  with  six 
to  eight  black  bars,  one  passing 
through  the  eyes.  It  has  a  notched 
dorsal  fin,  a  large  rounded  tail  fin, 
and  a  small  mouth.  Size  averages 
about  two  and  one-half  inches  but  it 
w^ill  reach  four  inches. 

Black-bandeds  favor  clear,  quiet, 
shallow  streams;  river  edges; 
swamps;  ponds;  and  lakes  of  dark- 
stained  acidic  waters  with  dense  veg- 
etation. They  spawn  in  spring  from 
about  May  to  early  July.  The  males 
fan  out  nests  on  the  bottom,  under 
vegetation,  or  in  hollows  amid  root 
systems.  After  the  eggs  are  deposited 
they  are  guarded  by  the  male  and 
even  the  larvae  may  be  guarded  until 
they  are  free-swimming. 
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Midge  larvae  make  up  the  bulk 
of  their  diet,  but  they  also  feed  on 
small  aquatic  insects  and  zooplank- 
ton.  Black-banded  sunfish  are  found 
in  favorable  habitats  in  the  Coastal 
Plain,  especially  in  the  Chowan  River 
drainage  basin  in  lower  southeast 
Virginia. 

BluespottedSunflsh 

(Enneacaiithus  gloriosus) 

This  attractive  little  sunfish 
ranges  in  color  from  almost  black  to 
light  olive.  It  is  spotted  with  irides- 
cent pale  blue,  silver,  or  gold-green, 
and  has  large  fins  which  are  also  spot- 
ted. When  alarmed  it  will  get  darker 
and  the  pale  spots  become  more  pro- 
nounced. 

Its  favored  habitat  is  found  in 
low-gradient  streams;  ciark-stained, 
shallow,  acidic  waters;  swamps;  and 
sluggish  backwaters  of  rivers,  ponds 
and  small  impoundments.  Females 
spawn  from  May  to  September  on 


the  bottom  amid  aquatic  vegetation. 
The  hatched  larvae  ascend  to  the  sur- 
face where  they  begin  to  feed  and 
grow.  Insects,  small  invertebrates 
and  vegetation  make  up  their  diet. 

These  colorful  sunfish  are  founti 
in  some  Virginia  coastal  drainages 
and  into  the  Piedmont,  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  state. 

Banded  Sunfish* 

(EiiuencniitJiusobesus) 

Similar  to  the  bluespotted  and 
known  to  hybridize  with  them,  the 
banded  sunJfish  lacks  a  deep  notch 
between  the  dorsal  fins.  Their  pec- 
toral and  tail  fins  are  rounded;  tlieir 
mouth,  upturned;  and  they  seldom 
reach  three  inches  in  length.  Color- 
wise,  they  are  basically  oli 
iridescent  green  or  brow 
ish-olive,  with  latera 
bands  of  olive-black 
and  sides  of  whitish, 
coppery  or  brassy 
flecks  or  spots. 

Like  other  members 
of  Enneacanthiis,  band 
sunfish  inhabit  acidic  lakes, 
ponds,  swamps,  and  quiet  backwa- 
ters of  streams  in  shallow  places  with 
muddy  or  sandy  bottoms  that  are 
thickly  vegetated.  Spawning  takes 
place  from  April  through  July.  The 
male  digs  out  a  nest  in  gravel  close  to 
shore.  The  male  does  not  guard  the 
nest  and  the  buoyant  eggs  rise  up  to 
the  surface,  then  hatch. 

Banded  sunfish  feed  on  tiny  crus- 
taceans and  insects  such  as  midge  lar- 
vae and  invertebrates,  off  of  sub- 
mersed vegetation.  They  are  found 
only  in  the  southeastern  Coastal 
Plain  of  Virginia,  including  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp.    D 


Spike  Knuth  is  an  avid  natural- 
ist ami  wildlife  artist.  For  over  30 
years  his  artioork  and  writing 
have  appeared  in  Virginia 
Wildlife.  Spike  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation. 


For  more  information  on  Virginia  fishes, 
refer  to  Freshwater  Fishes  of  Virginia  by 
Robert  E.  Jenkins  and  Noel  M.  Burkhead, 
published  by  the  American  Fisheries  So- 
ciety, 5410  Grosvenor  Lane,  Suite  110, 
Bethesda,MD  20814-2199. 

Be  Wild!  Live  Wild!  Grow  Wild!  is  a 
regular  feature  that  highlights  Vir- 
ginia's Wildlife  Action  Plan,  which  is 
designed  to  unite  natural  resources 
agencies,  sportsmen  and  women,  con- 
servationists and  citizens  in  a  com- 
mon vision  for  the  conservation  of  the 
Commonwealth's  wildlife  and  habi- 
tats in  which  they  live.  To  learn  more 
or  to  become  involved  with  this  new 
program  visit:  bewildvirginia.org. 
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A  Keelboat  on  the  Rivarii 


essay  and  photos 
by  Jim  Crosby 

Resting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rivamia  River  in  Albemarle 
County  is  a  strange  looking 
vessel  that  looks  like  it  might  have 
washed  up  from  another  era.  Fresh 
lumber  mixed  with  aged  planks, 
however,  give  it  an  odd  appearance. 
The  sight  is  one  that  begs  an  explana- 
tion. 

That  explanation  is  offered  by  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exploratory  Center 

Above:  Young  passengers  were  unloaded 
following  the  maiden  voyage  of  the 
Discovery  Virginia  on  the  Rivanna  River. 
Right:  A  stash  of  damps  hangs  above 
the  pirogues  built  in  a  barn  in 
Charlottesville. 
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Boat  building  started  in  this  bam 
with  the  goal  of  a  "wet  launch"  into 
the  Rivanna  to  coincide  with  the  Oc- 
tober 23,  2004  issuance  of  the  U.S. 
nickel  bearing  the  keelboat's  image. 
Aiming  for  that  completion  date,  the 
group  set  out  to  construct  the  22-oar 
sailing  vessel,  and  the  keel  was  laid  in 
October,  2001.  The  center  enlisted 
teclinical  assistance  from  master  his- 
torical boat  builder  Butch  Bouvier,  of 
Iowa,  to  build  the  18th-century  keel- 

Summer  intern  Jennifer  Bell  explains 
the  contraption  used  to  steam  ship 
frames  and  planl<s  so  they  would  bend. 
She  also  demonstrates  knot  tying  for  a 
group  of  visitors. 


na  River? 


of  Virginia,  who  directed  the  con- 
struction of  a  full-sized  replica  of  the 
keelboat  that  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark  used  in  their  expedi- 
tion to  explore  and  map  America. 
Uniquely,  over  250  young  people 
from  central  Virginia  built  the  vessel 
under  adult  supervision.  Practice  sta- 
tions were  established  to  teach  nail 
driving,  sawing,  chiseling  and  hole 
boring.  All  of  this  activity  took  place 
in  an  old  barn  in  Albemarle  County, 
which  now  houses  exhibits  of  art, 
drawings  and  historical  tools,  along 
with  the  keelboat  replica. 


Acclaimed  boat  builder  Butch  Bouvier 
tall<s  with  visitors  while  taking  a  break 
from  work  on  the  Discovery  Virginia. 
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More  than  250  young  people  helped  to 
build  the  Discovery  Virginia.  Here,  one 
practices  her  skill  at  nail  driving. 


boat.  A  celebration  was  held  in  Octo- 
ber, 2003  so  the  boat  could  be  pulled 
from  its  barn  and  turned  upright  to 
continue  the  construction  process. 
That  celebration  corresponded  with 
the  Corps  of  Discovery's  historical 
keelboat  launching  on  Oct.  26,  1803. 
On  that  date,  William  Clark  joined 
Meriwether  Lewis  on  their  keelboat 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Explorato- 
ry Center  now  operates  in  the  old 
barn  in  Darden  Towe  Park,  located 
on  a  bend  of  the  river  just  north  of 
Route  250  in  Albemarle  County.  The 
"hands-on"  facility  commemorates 
the  origins  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
pedition in  Virginia,  and  construc- 
tion of  the  keelboat  represented  an 
impressive  first  step.  By  building  the 
boat,  young  people  not  only  gained 
an  appreciation  of  history  and  the  use 
of  tools,  but  also  played  a  part  in  cre- 
ating an  important  display.  Many  of 
the  children  were  involved  in  a 
"Hammer,  Chisel  and  Saw"  summer 
camp  activity  where  they  learned 
boat-building  skills  and  received 
merit  badges. 

Organizers  met  their  goal  and 


Top:  Butch  Bouvier  recruits  a  young  man  to  help  install  the  mast  stays. 
Above:  Two  visitors  try  out  the  bunk  beds  in  the  aft  cabin  of  the  boat. 


launched  the  55-foot  replica  on  that 
Saturday  in  October,  2004.  U.S.  Mint 
Director  Henrietta  Holsman  Fore 
took  part  in  the  ceremonies,  while 
state  representative  Virgil  Goode 
smashed  the  traditional  champagne 
bottle  across  the  bow  to  christen  tlie 
locally  built  replica  as  the  Discover}/ 
Virginia.  The  boat  weighs  over  six 
tons,  and  its  launch  required  a  very 


large  crane  to  lift  and  then  lower  it  into 
the  river. 

For  more  information  about  the 
center,  explore  www.lewisand 
clarkeast.org.    D 

Over  the  past  decade,  Jim  Crosby  has  lorittoi 
several  features  for  Virginia  Wildlife  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regiilarh/  appearing  "On  the 
Water"  coliiniu.  Crosby  liivs  in  Crozet  and  has 
been  an  active  boater  for  more  than  50  years. 
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The  beauty 
and  mystery  of 
Virginia's  bats 


Rafinesque's  Big-eared  Bat 


Story  by  Virginia  Shepherd 
illustrations  by  Spike  Knuth 


''Before  we  set 
brain  and  sinew  to 
this  perplexing  case, 
let's  review  all  the 
facts. " 


-BatiiuDi 


ry  not  to  tremble.  "Bats. "  Few 
m  creatures  as  small  as  Thum- 
W  belina  and  as  easily  caished 
in  a  child's  hand  can  umierve  us  jit- 
tery mortals.  Their  fluttering  image 
pushes  the  panic  button  or  inspires 
us  to  superhero  acts  of  derring-do. 
Yet,  these  are  the  misunderstood  and 
little  understood  of  this  know-it-all 
world — deliciously  evasive  and  ex- 
asperating creattires,  particularly  to 
those  who  study  them. 

But,  in  the  words  of  the  capeti 
crvisader,  "Enough  prose  and  cons, 
Robin!"  The  world's  only  true  flying 
mammals  have  no  time  for  human 
flights  of  fancy.  They're  too  busy 
doing  the  night-shift  thing.  Ridding 
the  world  of  evil.  Eating  the  bugs  we 
despise  in  the  dark. 


In  truth,  bats  are  far  more  fantas- 
tic in  the  flesh  than  in  our  dreams  or 
worst  nightmares.  They  have  been 
making  a  living  on  this  good  Earth 
for  some  65  million  years.  That's 
about  64  million  years  more  than  we 
humans  have  been  stomping  around 
the  land,  and  bats  have  made  good 
work  of  their  time  here.  They  make 
up  nearly  one-c]uarter  of  all  mammal 
species  on  the  planet,  clocking  in  at 
more  than  1,000  bat  species  world- 
wide. Most  of  them  flourish  in  a  trop- 
ical landscape,  so  North  America  is 
home  to  a  mere  45  species.  Virginia  is 
home  (or  hotel)  to  17  of  those,  includ- 
ing three  federal  and  one  state  endan- 
gered species. 

Look  at  your  hands  and  imagine 
slowly  ttirning  your  Angers  into  big. 
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ing,  dipping 

insect  the  size 

of  a  moving  dot 


Big  Brown  Bat 


beautiful,  webbed  wings.  ("Holy 
boilerplate,  Robin!")  Think  how  ut- 
terly magical  it  would  be — how 
quickly  and  deftly  you  could  whiz 
and  turn,  dip  and  ascend — fluttering 
through  the  air  with  your  fingers. 
Now  imagine  again  the  nearly 
unimaginable:  the  ability  to  use  your 
voice  as  a  kind  of  GPS /sonar  system 
to  locate  your  prey,  orchestrating  the 
sound  and  movement  of  your  body 
to  zoom  cleanly  between  trembling 
leaves  on  a  tree  and  lock  onto  a  div- 
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Virginia  Big-eared  Bat 


zippmg  across  your 
computer  screen.  Con- 
gratulations. You've  gone 
quite  batty.  Chomp.  (Fact:  Some 
bats  can  snatch  up  to  3,000  insects  in 
one  night.) 

Bats  are  not  only  night-flying 
aces  (with  wonderful  night  vision  as 
well);  they've  evolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  more  than  bugs  for  dinner. 
Fish,  fruit,  flies  and  frogs  are  a  sam- 
pling of  their  featured  global  menu. 
In  fact,  one  kind  of  fish-eating  bat 
trawls  for  its  dinner  by  skimming  the 
water  and  snagging  fish  with  its  spe- 
cialized toenails. 

Here  in  the  Old  Dominion  and 
across  North  America,  our  insect-eat- 
ing bats  have  adapted  to  cold  winters 
and  the  seasonal  loss  of  their  food 
supply  with  the  evolution  of  two  re- 
markable abilities:  delayed  fertiliza- 
tion and  true  hibernation.  Come  fall, 
when  the  weather  begins  to  turn  and 
their  insect  prey  become  scarce,  hi- 
bernating cave  bats  such  as  the  big 
brown  bats,  the  little  brown  bats,  and 
the  Virginia  big-eared  bats  begin 
heading  to  the  mountains.  Outside 
the  caves,  adult  bats  will  play  their 
own  versions  of  a  little  night  music 
and  engage  in  some  intimate  bat  tete- 
a-tete.  Once  impregnated,  females 
are  able  to  delay  the  fertilization  of 
their  eggs  (and  the  energy  expendi- 
ture of  pregnancy)  until  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

As  true  mammalian  hibernators, 
bats  undergo  a  remarkable  winter 
physiological  and  metabolic  shut- 
down. A  hibernating  bat's  heartbeat 
drops  from  400  beats  per  minute  to  25 
beats  per  minute.  Its  skin  becomes 
cold  to  the  touch  as  its  body  tempera- 
ture drops  to  within  a  few  tenths  of 
one  degree  of  the  cave's  temperature. 
Some  bats  may  hibernate  uninter- 
rupted for  as  long  as  83  days,  slowly 
metabolizing  the  body  fat  stored  dur- 
ing the  fall.  But  hibernation  is  a  deli- 
cate proposition,  and  bats  do  not 
have  much  room  for  error.  Studies 


have  shown  that  each  time  a  little 
brown  bat  is  disturbed  during  hiber- 
nation, for  example,  it  expends  the  fat 
reserves  necessary  to  hibernate  67 
days! 

With  their  very  survival  depend- 
ent on  successful  hibernation,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  not 
just  any  cave  will  do.  Bats  have  devel- 
oped quite  specific  cave  require- 
ments, including  stable  winter  tem- 
peratures usually  between  32°F  and 
49°F.  The  combined  body  heat  of  a 
large  colony  of  hibernating  bats  also 
helps  to  raise  and  regulate  cave  tem- 
peratures. 

Eight  species  of  bats  have  been 
found  to  utilize  the  limestone  karst 


caves  of  western  Virginia.  Rather  like 
apartment  dwellers,  cave  bats  can  be 
quite  comfortable  in  mixed  commu- 
nities. It's  not  unusual  to  find  a 
colony  of  hibernating  Indiana  bats 
clumped  together  on  a  cave  wall  next 
to  a  group  of  little  browns  and  big 
browns,  with  a  few  small-footed  bats 
st]ueezed  into  the  mud  cracks  on  the 
floor  as  well. 

Of  the  more  than  3,000  caves  in 
the  state,  hibernating  bats  probably 
use  at  least  several  hundred  of  them. 
One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
wintering  cave  residents  is  the  Vir- 
ginia big-eared  bat,  appropriately 
designated  as  the  state  bat  of  Virginia. 
It  is  a  federally  endangered  species 
and  one  cave  in  Virginia  supports 
around  2,000  individuals,  or  one- 


Gray  Bat 


sixth  of  the  total  known  population 
worldwide. 

Our  other  resident  federally  en- 
dangered species,  the  Indiana  bat,  is 
known  to  hibernate  in  12  caves  in  tlie 
state,  though  in  low  numbers.  Be- 
cause human  disttirbance  from  spe- 
lunkers  or  vandals  can  be  catastroph- 
ic to  these  wintering  bat  colonies, 
DGIF  has  successfully  spearheaded 
public  and  private  efforts  to  protect 
their  hibernation  caves  (known  as  hi- 
bernacvila).  Barred  iron  or  steel  gates 
allowing  bats  access  to  caves — but 
keeping  human  beings  out — have 
been  installed  at  the  majority  of 
known  hibernacula  of  Virginia's 
threatened  or  endangereci  bats  on 
both  public  and  private  lands. 

The  fact  that  some  bat  species 
spend  their  winter  en  masse  in  the 
same  caves  year  after  year  makes 
their  populations  relatively  accessi- 
ble to  researchers  for  long-term 
study.  Rick  Reynolds,  a  regional 
nongame  wildlife  biologist  with  the 
Department,  has  directed  the  moni- 
toring and  research  efforts  of  our 
wintering  populations  of  cave  bats 
for  the  past  18  years. 

Because  many  of  Virginia's 
bats  are  living  at  the  edges  of  their 
species  range,  our  population 
anci  health  data  become  partic- 
ularly significant  from  a  re- 


gional and  national  perspective.  Vir- 
ginia's bats  may  soon  achieve  even 
greater  attention  as  alarming  reports 
of  bat  die-offs  in  caves  in  New  York, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Massa- 
chusetts increase.  Disheartening 
news  of  the  loss  of  entire  mixed 
colonies  of  species,  including  thou- 
sands of  Indiana  bats,  big  brown  and 
little  brown  bats,  eastern  pipistrelle, 
small-footed  myotis,  and  long-eared 
myotis,  has  been  recorded.  No 
known  cause  of  death  has  yet  been 
identified,  although  afflicted  bats 
often  can  be  identified  by  a  white  fun- 
giis  around  their  muzzles.  Dubbed 
the  White-nose  Syndrome  (WNS),  re- 
searchers are  bracing  themselves  for 
the  worst  as  more  and  more  caves  are 
discovered  with  dead  or  dying  bats 
surrounding  entrances. 

Says  Reynolds,  "White-nose 
Syndrome  is  the  number  one  issue 
concerning  researchers  in  the  East 
and  the  effects  it  may  or  may  not  have 
on  bats  in  general.  There  is  no  sign 
that  state  boundaries  will  keep  it  con- 
tained." So  far,  WNS  has  not  been  re- 
ported in  Virginia,  but  biologists  are 
urging  cavers  and  spelunkers  to 
avoid  entering  caves  housing  bats 
until  we  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  have  identified 
how  it  is  being  contracted  and 
spread. 

This  grave  threat  to  our  North 
American  bat  populations  highlights 
how  much  we  don't  know  about 
bats.  Of  the  nine  species  of  bats 
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Bats  in  Virginia 


The  average  VirginianKnows  the  big  brown  bat  and  the  little  brown 
bat  best,  as  these  are  the  two  species  most  likely  to  find  the  attics  and 
unused  spaces  of  our  homes  suitable  for  raising  their  young  and  even 
overwintering  in  some  cases.  The  other  species  flutter  silently  through 
our  hot  summer  nights,  keeping  the  company  of  our  dreams. 

Cave  Bats 

Gray  Bat  (Myotis  grisescens) 

Small-footeaBat  (Myotis  leibii) 

Little  Brown  Bat  (Myotis  lucifugus) 

Northern  Long-eared  Bat  (Myotis  septentrionaiis) 

Indiana  Bat  (Myotis  sodaiis) 

Eastern  Pipistrelle  (Pipistrellus  subflavus) 

Big  Brown  Bat  (Eptesicus  fucus) 

Virginia  Big-eared  Bat  (Corynorhinus  townsendii  virginianus) 

Tree  Bats 

Southeastern  Myotis  (Myotis  austroriparius) 

Silver-haired  Bat  (Lasionycteris  noctivagans) 

Eastern  Red  Bat  (Lasiurus  boreaiis) 

Hoary  Bat  (Lasiurus  cinereus) 

Northern  Yellow  Bat  (Lasiurus  intermedius) 

Seminole  Bat  (Lasiurus  seminolus) 

Evening  Bat  (Nycticeius  liumeralis) 

Raf inesque's  Big-eared  Bat  (Corynorhinus  rafinesquii) 

For  More  Information  on  Bats: 

Bat  Conservation  International,  www.batcon.org 
Organization  for  Bat  Conservation,  www.batconservation.org 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  www.fws.gov 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 

www.hiuntFish  VA.com 
NatureServe,  www.natureserve.org 


known  to  Virginia  which  do  not  hi- 
bernate in  caves,  our  knowledge  of 
their  distribution,  their  health,  and 
their  numbers  in  the  state  is  severely 
limited.  These  are  our  "tree  bats," 
true  forest-dwellers  living  solitary 
lives  and  mostly  found  hanging  in 
leaf  clusters  and  hibernating  in  small 
groups  under  decaying  logs,  in  hol- 
low trees,  or  sometimes  in  aban- 
doned mines  or  old  buildings.  Moni- 
toring efforts  of  these  bats  are  ex- 
traordinarily labor  intensive,  requir- 
ing researchers  to  string  "mist  nets" 
similar  to  those  used  to  capture  mi- 
grating birds,  across  streams  or  open 
pathways  in  forests.  Radio-telemetry 


can  be  used,  but  it  is  an  expensive 
and  labor-intensive  proposition,  and 
requires  an  enormous  amount  of  ef- 
fort for  sometimes  meager  results.  Ln 
light  of  their  elusive  nature,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  us  to  occasionally  record 
a  new  species  previously  unknown 
to  the  state.  For  example,  the  semi- 
nole  bat,  known  for  its  affinity  to 
Spanish  moss,  was  first  discovered  in 
Virginia  in  1983,  and  a  maternity 
colony  of  southeastern  myotis  was 
discovered  in  1996. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  no  species' 
future  is  ever  truly  secure.  We  can 
only  hope  that  bats,  with  65  million 
years  of  evolution  under  their  belts. 


Evening  Bat 


prove  their  resilience  with  a  cliff- 
hanger  ending  to  this  latest  crisis  that 
we  and  the  generations  following 
our  own  can  cheer  about.  After  all, 
quoth  the  most  famous  bat  (man)  of 
them  all,  "Lie  who  hath  life  hath  time. 
A  proverb  worth  remembering."  D 

Virginia  Shepherd  is  a  fanner  editor  o/Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine.  She  has  been  a  freelance 
writer  and  editor  for  the  past  12  years. 
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lies  that  match  the 

look  of  natural 
nymphs  work  best. 

by  Harry  Murray 

Virginia's  smallmouth  bass  often 
show  a  definite  preference  to 
feed  on  the  underwater  forms 
of  aquatic  insects  more  than  any 
other  natural  foods.  By  using  flies 
that  match  the  natural  nymphs  upon 
which  the  bass  feed  and  fishing  them 
in  locations  where  the  bass  are  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  those  nymphs,  you 
can  definitely  improve  yovir  action. 
The  following  five  nymphs  match 
tl"ie  major  insects  in  Virginia's  small- 
mouth  rivers. 

Let's  start  in  July  and  fish  our 
way  through  the  season,  using  the 
flies  and  techniques  which  are  effec- 
tive in  the  areas  these  natural 
nymphs  frequent. 

Many  rivers,  including  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  from  Edin- 
burg  to  Woodstock,  have  very  large 
populations  of  hellgrammites.  This 
larva  of  the  dobsonfly  reaches  4  inch- 
es long,  thus  providing  the  bass  a 
great  food  source.  With  the  help  of 
the  late  Charlie  Brooks  of  Montana 
trout  fame  and  five  years  of  testing, 
the  Murray's  Hellgrammite  evolved. 
In  developing  this  fly  I  collected 
many  natural  hellgrammites  from 
the  stream  bottom,  and  by  dropping 
them  into  the  river  one  by  one  I  saw 
tl^at  they  swam  downstream  with  a 
pronounced  undulating  action.  This 
helped  me  select  materials  for  the 
construction  of  the  fly,  and  it  showed 


Murray's  Hellgrammite  (top  L)  and  March^ 
Brown  Nymph  (top  R)  have  been  known  ^ 
to  snare  a  smallmouth  or  two.  | 
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The  choice  of  fly  is  best  made  by  partic- 
ular river  location  as  well  as  time  of 
day.  Top  right:  the  Casual  Dress  Nymph. 


me  how  I  needed  to  fish  it  in  order  to 
mimic  the  action  of  the  real  hellgram- 
mites. 

Very  large  populations  of  natural 
hellgrammites  are  found  under  cob- 
blestones, in  the  riffles  and  below 
them.  An  effective  tactic  is  to  wade 
into  the  river  a  hundred  feet  below 
the  riffles  and  turn  upstream  so  you 
can  fish  the  Hellgrammite  upstream 
dead  drift.  The  casts  are  made 
straight  upstream  or  up  and  across 
stream  at  a  10-degree  angle.  Twenty- 
to  30-foot  casts  are  best.  You  need  to 
be  able  to  see  the  strike  in  order  to  set 
the  hook  quickly  before  the  bass  de- 
tects it  as  a  phony  and  ejects  it.  In 
order  to  do  this,  use  the  Murray's 
Bright  Butt  9  Foot  2X  Leader  with  one 
Scientific  Anglers  indicator  in  the 
butt  section  and  a  second  one  4  feet 
down  the  leader.  Wade  in  and  fish  all 
the  way  up  to  the  riffle. 

In  July  good  hatches  of  brown 
drake  mayflies  occur.  These  are  all 
well  matched  with  a  March  Brown 
Nymph  size  12.  Around  dusk,  many 
of  these  nymphs  emerge  from  rivers 


below  the  riffles.  Wade  up- 
stream carefully  because 
large  bass  feediiig  iii  tliese  areas  are 
often  very  wary.  When  you  see  the 
bass  swirl  to  take  a  nattiral  nymph, 
cast  your  nymph  three  feet  upstream 
of  him  so  the  current  carries  it  to  liim 
naturally.  To  discern  the  strike,  you 
can  watch  your  indicator  or  the  swirl 
of  the  bass  as  he  takes  your  nymph. 

The  South  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah River  in  a  10-mile  stretch  down- 
stream of  the  Route  675  bridge  at 
Luray  has  good  brown  drake  hatches. 

Fast  runs  in  sections  of  the  New 
River,  for  example,  travel  over  stones 
ranging  from  volleyball  to  basketball 
size  and  have  large  populations  of  big 
stonefly  nymphs.  The  Casvial  Dress 
Nymph  size  6  is  an  excellent  match 
for  tliis  stonefly.  The  technique  I  use 
in  fishing  these  nymphs  I  learned 
from  the  late  Charlie  Brooks  on  the 
Madison  River  in  Montana.  Since  our 
rivers  are  not  as  fast  as  the  Madison, 
I've  made  some  slight  changes  and 
call  it  swing  nymphing.  It  is  an  easy 
technique  to  leani  and  many  begin- 
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ning  anglers  in  my  fly  fishing  schools 
catch  their  largest  bass  with  this 
method. 

The  secret  for  success  lies  in  posi- 
tioning yourself  right  beside  the  4-  to 
6-foot-deep  runs.  Your  first  cast  is 
made  20  feet  long,  up  and  across 
stream  at  a  45-degree  angle.  After  the 
nymph  sinks  deeply,  the  slack  line  is 
removed  with  the  line  hand  while  the 
rod  is  held  at  a  45-degree  angle  out 
over  the  stream.  As  the  nymph  drifts 
downstream,  swing  the  rod  tip  ahead 
of  it  at  the  same  speed.  This  assures 
you  that  you  have  a  tight  line  all  the 
way  down  to  the  nymph,  which  en- 
ables you  to  feel  the  bass  strike  so  you 
can  quickly  set  the  hook.  Successive 
casts  are  made  several  feet  longer,  at 
the  same  angle  upstream,  until  you 
have  covered  all  of  the  water  out  to  30 
feet.  Wade  down  the  river,  stopping 
every  10  feet  to  repeat  this  tactic,  and 
you  can  be  assured  that  you  have 
shown  your  nymph  to  every  bass  in 
front  of  you. 

Dragonfly  nymphs  inhabit 
stream  bottoms  in  the  deep,  slow 
pools  of  the  New  River  near  Radford 
and  other  rivers  in  Virginia.  My  fa- 
vorite pattern  to  match  this  is  the 
Murray's  Road  Kill  Nymph  size  6.  A 
good  way  to  fish  for  large  bass  here  is 
to  start  on  the  side  of  the  river  100  feet 
downstream  of  the  riffle.  Cast  across 
the  stream  30  feet,  and  after  your 
nymph  sinks  deeply,  swim  it  across 
the  stream  bottom  with  a  slow,  spurt- 
ing retrieve — two,  3-inch  strips  every 
five  seconds.  From  this  same  position 
make  successive  casts  several  feet 
longer  until  you  are  casting  as  far  as 
comfortable.  Wade  slowly  down  the 
side  of  the  river,  stopping  every  10 
feet  to  repeat  this  nymphing  tech- 
nique until  you  have  covered  the  en- 
tire pool. 

The  white  fly  (Ephoron  Icukon) 
mayfly  nymph  is  an  important  small- 
mouth  food  from  the  middle  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.  The  Mr. 
Rapidan  Emerger  size  10  is  an  out- 


Q    Removing  any  slack  in  the  tine  as  tiie 
M   nymph  drifts  downstream  will  help  you 


g  feel  the  strike. 
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standing  fly  to  use  when  the  white  fly 
is  on. 

The  main  white  fly  hatch  usually 
occurs  about  one  hour  before  dark 
each  evening.  The  nymphs  become 
very  active  an  hour  earlier,  however, 
and  many  bass  feed  on  these  great 
concentrations.  At  this  time  a  good 
tactic  is  to  wade  upstream  and  fish 
the  Mr.  Rapidan  Emerger  size  10  up- 
stream dead  drift  along  the  stream 
bottom.  Depending  upon  the  depth 
of  the  river  and  the  speed  of  the  cvir- 
rent,  you  may  need  to  place  a  lead- 
free  BB  split  shot  6  inches  above  the 
fly  in  order  to  fish  it  deeply.  Conflnue 
to  use  this  deep  fishing  tactic  until 
you  start  seeing  the  adult  flies  emerg- 
ing from  the  river. 

At  this  time  the  nymphs  swim  up 
through  the  river,  affording  an  easy 
target  for  the  bass.  Take  advantage  of 
this  action  by  wading  downstream 
and  casting  down  and  across  stream 
in  runs  below  the  riffles.  Upon  pres- 
entation, allow  your  emerger  to  sink 
deeply;  then  begin  a  series  of  rod  lift- 
ing motions  to  make  your  fly  look  like 
the  real  nymph  attempflng  to  swim  to 


the  surface  of  the  stream  to 
emerge.  As  the  current  swings 
your  fly  below,  you  slowly  lift  it 
all  the  way  to  the  surface.  This  tactic 
is  very  effective  until  just  before  dark 
when  the  peak  of  the  hatch  occurs. 

When  the  hatch  gets  heavy,  dress 
all  of  your  leader  except  the  last  4 
inches  liberally  with  silicon  cream 
dry  fly  floatant.  Your  goal  is  to  make 
your  Mr.  Rapidan  Emerger  look  like  a 
real  insect  struggling  just  below  the 
stieam's  surface.  Watch  closely  and 
you'll  see  many  bass  swirl  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  river  to  take  these 
natural  emerging  flies.  The  instant 
you  see  this,  cast  your  fly  to  tliat  pre- 
cise spot  and  give  it  a  slight  twitch. 

As  darkness  approaches  you 
may  hear  more  bass  feeding  than  you 
can  actually  spot  in  the  low  light. 
Now  tiim  and  cast  down  and  across 
stream  at  a  20-degree  angle  to  swim 
your  emerger  through  the  areas  of 
the  suspected  feeding  bass.  Set  the 
hook  quickly  when  you  feel  the 
strike.  This  ploy  may  help  you  catch 
several  large  bass  before  darkness 
sets  in. 


Above:  Murray's  Road  Kill  Nymph  '^ 
Above  right:  Mr.  Rapidan  Emerger  , 

The  lower  Shenandoah  River 
from  Lockes  to  Castleman's  Ferry  is  a 
good  area  to  tish  the  hatch. 

If  you  would  like  to  expand  your 
smallmouth  game  in  order  catch 
more  bass  and  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  fun  in  the  process,  you 
should  try  these  tactics.    D 

Harry  Murray  is  the  owner  of  Murray's  Fly 
Shop  in  Edinburg,  Va.  He  has  written  numerous 
hooks  and  articles  on  fly  fishing.  For  complete  in- 
formation on  many  of  the  best  trout  streams  in 
Virginia,  shoiohig  their  locatio)is  and  hatches, 
see  tlie  book  "Virgi)iia  Blue  Ribbon  Streams," 
-which  is  available  from  the  Shenandoah  Publisli- 
ing  Company,  P.  O.  Box  156,  Edinburg  VA 
22824.  Phone  (540)  984-4212. 
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Two  organizations  have 

joined  forces  to  ensure 

that  injured  veterans  get 

out  to  hunt  another  day. 

story  by  Tee  Clarkson 
photos  Dy  Dwight  Dyke 

t  first  glance  it  looks  as  if  the 
inhabitants  evacuated  sud- 
denly and  without  warning 
in  the  face  of  some  impending  doom. 
Like  perhaps  a  nearby  volcano  began 
to  erupt  or  a  tsunami  was  bearing 
down.  Half-smoked  cigars  lie  in  ash- 
trays; Danishes  short  just  a  bite  or  two 
sit  hardened  on  paper  plates  around 
the  room.  On  the  countertop,  nearly 
full  cups  of  coffee  now  cold  confirm  a 
speedy  departure.  Deer  mounts  with 
huge  racks  adorn  the  wall  above  the 
fireplace  and  stare  across  the  room  into 
the  face  of  an  enormous  bull  moose, 
while  ducks  and  geese  turn  to  look 
sideways  or  peer  out  of  the  walls  into 
imaginary  decoy  spreads.  Everything 
seems  just  about  right,  as  one  would 
expect  a  hunting  lodge  to  look  on  the 
tliird  morning  of  blackpowder  season. 
The  hunters  left  early,  before  the 
sun  was  up,  allowing  enough  time  to 
make  it  to  their  stands  before  the 
woods  came  slowly  alive  with  morn- 
ing's creeping  light  and  life.  Certainly 
some  had  hardly  slept  with  excitement 
while  others  must  have  been  dragged 
out  of  bed  just  in  the  knick  of  time; 
hence  the  half-eaten  Danishes.  It  is 
now  9  a.m.  and  the  hunters  are  still  out 
in  the  woods.  While  all  initial  appear- 
ances make  this  look  like  just  another 
deer  hunt,  this  one  is  different.  Four 

Above:  Combat  engineer  Jake  Aitman 
prepares  for  his  first  hunt.  Left:  Parents, 
volunteers  and  soldiers  from  the  Warrior 
Transition  Brigade  at  Walter  Reed  gather 
with  host  Jack  Hazel  and  Gen.  Randy 
West  (kneeling  at  right). 
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wounded  soldiers  from  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  sit,  searching 
the  woods  for  sign  of  deer,  along  with 
seven  volunteers  from  various  walks 
of  life. 

The  hunt  is  part  of  The  Armed 
Forces  Foundation's  effort  to  get 
wounded  warriors  back  to  doing  what 
they  loved  before  they  suffered  in- 
juries. "We  like  to  get  them  out  as  soon 
as  the  doctor  says  it's  okay,"  says  re- 
tired General  Randy  West,  a  35-year 
veteran  of  the  Marine  Corps  who  now 
helps  oversee  both  The  Armed  Forces 
Foundation  (AFF)  and  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  (PVA).  Getting 
these  recovering  soldiers  into  the  field 
is  only  part  of  what  these  two  organi- 
zations do.  They  provide  opportuni- 
ties that  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
come  by  for  those  injured  in  the  armed 
forces,  like  helping  with  housing,  job 
training  and  schooling. 

"We  can  never  do  too  much.  Pro- 
grams like  this  are  able  to  go  beyond 
what  we  are  able  to  do  with  taxpayer 
money"  General  West  points  out.  Both 
the  PVA  and  the  AFF  function  com- 


Above:  Jake  Altman  steadies  his  aim  and  awaits  an  advisory  from  a  volunteer 
hunter.  Below:  Sgt.  Adam  Peacock  of  Skyline,  Alabama,  takes  aim  while  volunteer 
Cecil  Campbell  offers  range  information  for  the  perfect  shot. 


pletely  upon  donations  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Their  staffs  are  made  up 
of  volunteers,  allowing  one  hundred 
percent  of  their  money  to  go  directly 
to  providing  activities,  aid  and 
equipment  to  wounded  veterans. 

Outside  the  lodge,  turning 
leaves — yellow,  red  and  orange — 
decorate  5,000  sprawling  acres  of 
farmland,  field  and  forest.  The  air  is 
finally  crisp;  fall  has  been  late  in  ar- 
riving this  year.  This  hunt,  however, 
could  not  have  arrived  soon  enough 
for  the  men  now  in  the  woods.  Squad 
Leader  in  the  Warrior  Transition 
Brigade,  Charles  Schwarz,  and 
Firearms  Training  System  Program 
Coordinator  ai"id  Outdoor  Recreation 
Manager  at  Walter  Reed,  Ross 
Colquhoun,  can  attest  to  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  wounded  veterans 
out  in  the  woods.  They  can  hardly 
put  into  words  the  excitement  creat- 
ed at  Walter  Reed  by  the  opportunity 
to  hunt. 

Schwarz,  who  supervises  about 
15  wounded  soldiers  at  a  time,  over- 
seeing their  care  and  their  transition 
back  into  civilian  life,  tells  a  story 
about  a  young  man  who  came  wheel- 
ing into  his  office  not  long  before.  He 
had  been  recently  wounded  in  com- 
bat. His  head  was  down.  He  was 
clearly  struggling  with  his  injury  and 
getting  back  some  semblance  of  a 
normal  life.  His  wheelchair  was  cam- 
ouflaged, so  naturally  Schwarz 
asked  him  if  he  was  a  hunter  and  if  he 
would  like  to  go  on  a  hunt  this  winter. 

"His  head  has  been  in  the  clouds 
ever  since,"  says  Schwarz. 

Two  volunteers,  Stan  Settle  and 
Jeff  Shaver,  arrive  back  at  the  lodge  a 
little  after  9:30,  bouncing  up  a  gravel 
road  in  a  Mule,  decked  in  full  camo. 
Stan  is  Vice  President  of  Land  Acqui- 
sition for  Pulte  Homes  in  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia.  His  company  has 
encouraged  him  to  get  involved  with 
things  like  this.  "With  all  the  disasters 
and  tragedies  over  the  last  few  years, 
Pulte  Homes  has  encouraged  us  to 
reach  out  to  the  community  in  any 
way  possible,  whether  helping  with 
hurricane  relief  or  wounded  veter- 
ans," Settle  explains. 

Jeff  Shaver  echoes  a  similar  story. 
Jeff  is  the  Vice  President  and  General 


Army  Sgt.  First  Class  Jake  Keeslar  wheels  into  a  roomy,  mobile  deer  stand  on  Jack 
Hazel's  farm.  Gen.  West  would  like  to  see  a  mobile  stand  on  every  military  base  and 
national  forest  that  allows  hunting. 


Kyle  Riley,  Lance  Cpl.  in  the  Marine  Corps,  finds  the  accommodations  to  his  hking. 
Riley  grew  up  hunting  deer  and  bear  in  Catlett,  Virginia. 
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Sales  Manager  for  Greenpak  (a  pack- 
ing company  out  of  Parkersburg, 
WV).  The  chairman  of  the  company, 
81-year-old  E.R.  Gateman,  was  a 
WWII  fighter  pilot.  "He  supports  us 
100  percent  in  helping  with  these 
types  of  events,"  Shaver  says. 

Before  long  the  hunters  are  back 
at  camp  with  the  rest  of  the  volun- 
teers. Things  look  and  sound  the 
same  as  they  would  in  any  other 
hunting  camp.  Kyle  Riley,  a  21-year- 
old  lance  corporal  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  lost  his  left  leg  above  the  knee 
from  an  improvised  explosive  device 
while  on  foot  patrol  in  Abuhiett,  Iraq. 
Now  he  excitedly  recounts  a  story  of 
the  buck  he  saw  move  across  the 
ridge  and  out  of  sight  before  he  could 
get  a  shot.  Jake  Altman,  also  21  years 
old  and  a  combat  engineer  in  the 
Army,  lost  his  right  hand  and  had 
both  knees  blown  out  by  a  roadside 
bomb  while  driving  the  lead  vehicle 
for  a  search  and  destroy  team.  This  is 
the  first  time  he  has  ever  been  hunt- 
ing. He  missed  several  deer  in  the 
mormng  and  now  "faces  the  music" 
back  at  camp.  He  is  clearly  not  im- 
mune to  the  same  ribbing  all  hunters 
give  each  other. 

"You  missed  two!"  someone  says 
from  across  the  room. 

"Two?"  Altman's  smile  is  wry. 
He  is  anxious  to  get  back  in  the 
woods  to  make  amends. 

The  smell  of  warming  venison 
chili  rises  from  a  boiling  pot  on  the 
stove.  Shortly  Jack  Hazel  announces 
that  lunch  is  ready  for  anyone  who  is 
hungry.  Some  jump  quickly  and  grab 
a  bowl.  Others  wait  for  the  rush  to 
subside. 

This  is  Hazel's  family  farm.  He  is 
the  biggest  jokester  of  the  bunch  and 
is  eager  to  hear  the  details  of  every 
hunt.  He  is  every  bit  as  excited  about 
this  hunt  as  any  of  the  participating 
men.  He  got  involved  with  the 
Armed  Forces  Foundation  just  8 
months  prior  when  his  friend  Chris 
Anthon,  a  Vietnam  veteran,  saw  a 
hunting  show  on  television  where 
the  host  was  taking  wounded  veter- 
ans hunting.  Anthon  suggested  to 
Hazel  that  they  try  to  do  something 
similar.  In  the  spring  they  hosted  a 
wild  turkey  hunt  and  a  fishing  tour- 


nament. Later,  Anthon  took  a  group 
of  four  wounded  veterans  to  Texas  to 
hunt  on  an  exotic  species  ranch. 

"The  whole  thing  has  kind  of 
taken  off,"  Anthon  says. 

One  of  their  friends,  upon  hear- 
ing what  he  and  Hazel  were  doing, 
put  together  a  skeet  shoot  for  some 
recovering  veterans.  Jack  arid  Chris 
certainly  have  been  moved  by  the  ex- 
perience. And  they've  recently  host- 
ed another  deer  hunt  here  for  the 
Wheelin'  Sportsmen  chapter  in  Vir- 
ginia (see  May  2008  issue,  Virginia 
Wildlife).  "The  great  thing  about  it  is 
it's  really  easy  to  do,"  says  Anthon. 

After  lunch  there  is  time  for  a 
short  nap  or  some  conversation,  but 
others  are  itching  to  get  back  out. 
Adam  Peacock,  who  lost  his  leg  in  an 
accident  at  Fort  Campbell,  and  Cecil 
Campbell,  a  volunteer  and  past 
member  of  the  Bc^ard  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries,  are  out  the  door  just 
after  lunch.  They  rattled  in  several 
small  bucks  earlier,  resulting  in  Pea- 
cock coming  back  with  a  doe — the 
only  deer  taken  in  the  morning. 

Jake  Keeslar  will  follow  shortly 
behind.  Keeslar  is  38  years  old  and  a 
sergeant  first  class  in  the  Army.  He 
lost  both  legs  last  year  in  Iraq.  Jake  is 
from  Big  Bear  Lake,  California.  He 
has  been  hunting  before,  but  this  is 
his  first  deer  hunt.  He  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  let  anything  slow  him  down 
and  looks  forward  to  hunting  more  in 
the  future  whenever  he  gets  a  chance. 

Shadows  begin  to  lengthen 
quickly  across  the  hills  of  northern 
Virginia  this  time  of  year.  Before  long 
the  hunters  hope  the  deer  will  be  on 
the  move  again.  Things  are  not  as 
rushed  during  the  afternoon.  The 
men  grab  their  guns  and  clothes 
more  leisurely. 

Chris  Anthon  and  Jack  Hazel  fin- 
ish off  the  chili  and  reflect  on  the 
moniing.  "The  hunting  is  a  platform 
for  these  guys  to  get  out  and  see  they 
can  enjoy  life.  Things  are  different,  of 
course,  but  they  can  still  do  things. 
Days  like  this  show  them  that  they 
are  not  limited  by  their  handicap," 
Hazel  says. 

"It's  just  great  being  out  here 
with  these  guys,"  Anthon  adds,  hol- 
lering across  the  room  to  Jake:  "You 


Gen.  Randy  West  pushed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  mobile  deer  stands  that 
are  wheelchair-friendly.  Funds  were  pro- 
vided by  the  AFF  and  PVA. 

ready  to  go  get  one  of  those  deer  you 
missed  this  morning?" 

He  smiles.  He  certainly  is.    D 

Tec  Clarksoii  is  an  E>iglisli  teacher  at  Deep  Riiii 
High  School  ill  Henrico  Count}/.  In  the  swnmer 
he  runs  Virginia  Fishing  Adventures,  a  fishing 
camp  for  kids.  Contact  him  at:  tsclarkson@vir- 
giniafishingadventures.com.  Tee  is  also  a  member 
of  the  \/»\'//n'fl  Outdoor  Writers  Association. 


For  More  Information 

For  intbrmation  regarding  Tlie  Armed 

Forces  Foundation  and  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  check  out  their 

Web  sites: 

www.armedforcesfoundation.org 

ww^v.  pva.org/lieritagefund 

To  contact  General  West : 
Randywest0782  @aol.  com 

Contributions  may  be  sent  directly  to: 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 

General  Randy  West,  Fidelis  Fields 

10500  Hume  Road 

Marshall,VA  20115 
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2008  Outdoor 
Calendar  of  Ever^ 

For  more  information  and  registration 
forms  go  to  the  "Upcoming  Events"  page 
on  the  Department's  Web  site  at 
www.HuntFishVA.com. 

July  8:  Flat  Out  Cntfishhig  Workshop, 
James  River,  Richmond. 

July  22:  Saltwater  Fishing  Workshop, 
Smith  Point  Marina,  Chespeake  Bay. 

August  5:  Flat  Out  Catfishing  Work- 
shop, James  River,  Richmond. 

August  8-10:  Virginia  Outdoor  Sports- 
man Shozo,  The  Showplace,  Rich- 
mond. For  more  information  call  804- 
748-7520  or  visit  www.sportsman- 
show.com. 

August  22-24:  Mother-Daughter  Out- 
doors, Holiday  Lake  4-H  Educational 
Center,  Appomattox.  For  females  9 
years  of  age  and  above. 

September  20:  Fh/  Fishing  Workshop, 
Riven  Rock  Park,  Harrisonburg. 

October  18:  Family  Fishing  Workshop, 
Bear  Creek  Lake  State  Park,  Cumber- 
land.   D 

VOWA  Youth  Essay  Contest 

Congratulations  to  Maya 
Nedeljkovich  for  her  second-place 
entry  in  the  annual  youth  writing 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Virginia 
Outdoor  Writers  Association.  Maya 
is  a  10th  grade  student  at  Ocean 
Lakes  High  School  in  Virginia  Beach. 

"Majesty  of  Nature" 

Nature  can  take  thousands  of 
years  to  carve  out  the  most  beautiful 
jewels  in  the  universe  out  of  very 
basic  material.  However,  it  only  takes 
a  split  second  for  the  human  mind  to 
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become  completely  boggled  by  these 
amazing  feats.  Though  humans  are 
part  of  nature,  we  have  become  so 
secluded  from  its  terrifying  wonders 
that  when  we  are  exposed  to  them, 
they  can  come  as  a  great  shock.  Such 
was  my  experience  when  I,  after 
years  of  being  away,  entered  the 
backyard  of  my  old  house. 

The  place  had  not  been  tended 
for  quite  some  time.  My  granddad 
occasionally  made  sure  the  house 
itself  was  alright  and  fixed  anything 
that  could  completely  break,  over 
time,  but  he  never  touched  the  back- 
yard. Needless  to  say,  it  was  very 
clear  how  the  place  had  been  allowed 
to  thrive  for  the  past  five  or  six  years. 
Nature  had  certainly  done  her  best  to 
recapture  this  land,  so  much  that  I 
was  set  back  by  its  awesome  changes. 

Grass  that  had  once  been  neatly 
mowed  and  bright  green  was  now 
covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  dead 
leaves  and  fallen  twigs.  The  trees, 
whose  branches  had  once  been  neat- 
ly trimmed  but  low  enough  so  little 
children  could  still  climb  them,  had 
gone  rogue;  their  branches  like  arms 
reaching  toward  the  sky,  and  their 
roots  spread  deep  in  the  ground,  tak- 
ing in  water  beneath  their  fallen 
leaves.  Rose  bushes  that  had  once 
been  kept  in  a  corner  bearing  beauti- 
fully colored  flowers,  now  inter- 
twined with  everything  they 
touched,  their  thorns  ominously 
wanting  off  intruders. 

This  backyard,  once  a  beautiful 
garden  that  captivated  my  young 
imagination,  had  become  a  sort  of 
wild,  frantic  forest.  As  I  climbeci 
down  the  steps  that  led  to  the  biggest 
opening  among  the  plant  life,  I  had  to 
tread  meticulously — making  sure 
my  feet  would  not  get  caught  and 
trip  on  something.  This  wasn't  the 
place  of  my  childhood.  This  wasn't 


where  I  grew  up  and  played.  This 
place  was  so  foreign  to  me  that  I  was 
frightened.  Through  the  progression 
of  my  walk,  or  rather  hike,  through 
this  wasteland,  I  began  to  become 
angry.  It  seemed  as  though  Mother 
Nature  had  taken  away  one  of  my 
most  precious  memories.  I  began  to 
resent  the  existence  of  plants  that 
could  so  easily  grow  wild  and  change. 

However,  as  I  approached  my 
favorite  tree — the  one  I  had  climbed 
countless  times — I  noticed  snails 
making  their  way  slowly  up  and 
down  its  thick  trunk.  Sunlight  hit 
their  slimy  bodies  and  made  them 
sparkle  and  appear  so  brilliant.  The 
bushes  no  longer  seemed  so  threaten- 
ing, but  rather  graceful  as  they  curled 
in  intricate  patterns  around  other 
plants.  The  foliage  was  a  warm  invit- 
ing bed  rather  than  an  ugly  cover 
which  suffocated  life.  One  thing 
became  very  clear  to  me  about  every 
other  living  form  in  that  space  sur- 
rounded by  a  wire  fence.  This  had 
become  their  home,  and  in  the  years  I 
had  been  gone  they  were  keeping  it 
safe.  1  could  not  be  upset  with  them 
for  doing  the  only  thing  they  knew 
how:  living.  Indeed,  that  is  what  the 
backyard  of  my  past,  this  place  that 
had  been  abandoned,  had  learned  to 
do.  It  moved  on  witliout  us,  as  we  had 
tione  without  it. 

I  had  become  very  proud  of 
nature  and  its  innate  ability  to  prevail. 
Nature  created  chaos  in  the  orcier  my 
family  had  attempted  to  impose. 
Nature  is  chaos  and  in  this  chaos  lies 
immense  beauty.  Though  six  years 
had  gone  by  and  I  had  tucked  this 
place  into  the  back  of  my  mind,  the 
changes  it  had  undergone  left  a  per- 
manent impression  on  me.  I  may  have 
left  it  far  behind  once  more,  but  I  will 
always  remember  it  and  cherish  the 
tn.iths  it  made  me  realize.    D 
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Top:  Step  back  in  time  with  this  snapshot  of 
John  P.  Jones,  taken  by  his  mother  in  the 
summer  of  1962.  Jones  grew  up  in 
Jonesvitle,  in  Lee  County,  where  he  fished 
the  Powell  River  and  gigged  for  frogs  in  local 
ponds.  According  to  sister  Vivian  Hedrick, 
Jones  often  heard  their  mom  screaming 
when  opening  the  refrigerator  and  finding 
frog  legs  still  jumping  around  in  a  paper  bag. 
Above:  Mr.  Jones  now  lives  with  his  family  in 
Bristol,  still  loves  to  fish  and  hunt  deer,  and 
has  become  quite  an  accomplished  chef  of 
fish  and  wild  game.  He  works  for  Alpha  Nat- 
ural Resources  as  Manager  of  Environmental 
Affairs. 


by  Beth  Hester 

Fly  and  Spin  Fishing  for  River 

SnmUiiiouths 

by  Bnice  Ingram 

2008  Ecopress 

ISBN:  978-1-893272-09-5 

Softcover  with  photographs 

"For  wluit  Impp^ois  upstream  from  our 
home  smallmouth  rivers  — those  numer- 
ous springs,  creeks  and  moujitain  rills 
zuhose  waters  commingle  to  form  Ameri- 
ca's upland  rivers  — is  crucial  to  the 
future  of  smallmouth  fishing. " 

-  Bruce  Ingram 
Author  and  educator  Bruce 
Ingram  lives  in  Fincastle,  Virginia, 
and  is  by  his  own  admission  a  lishing 
contrarian... successfully  pursuing 
his  quarry  at  times  and  in  places  less 
experienced  anglers  avoid.  No  slave 
to  traditional  ideas  about  lure  or  loca- 
tion, he  encourages  readers  to  inject  a 
freshness  into  their  fishing,  by  casting 
off  long-helci  angling  myths  and 
superstitions,  providing  ample  anec- 
dotal evidence  to  support  his  case. 

Ingram  is  also  "land  and  water 
crazy,"  and  in  a  welcome  prelude  to 
the  chapters  covering  smallmouth 
methods  and  madness,  he  speaks  to 
the  degradation  of  our  headwater 
springs  and  creeks.  An  eloquent 
voice  for  the  preservation  of  local 
watersheds,  he  offers  up  environ- 
mental strategies  that  any  landown- 
er, farmer  or  angler  can  support — 
such  as  creating  riparian  buffer 
zones — based  upon  his  own  experi- 
ences. He  cuts  tlirough  the  'legalese' 
and  spells  out  in  plain  terms  how  to 
work  with  various  natural  resource 
agencies  to  achieve  such  worthy 
goals. 

Virginia's  rich  and  varied  land- 
scape is  dotted  with  family  farms  and 
pockets  of  beloved  hunting  and  fish- 
ing lands,  and  for  this  volume 
Ingram  has  interviewed  a  cross-sec- 


tion of  those  who  believe  themselves 
to  be  caretakers  of  such  properties. 
During  his  visits,  they  shared  their 
enlightened  land  practices  with  him, 
and  they  serve  as  examples  of  what 
the  ordinary  person  can  do  to  protect 
those  who  live  and  fish  downstream. 

The  most  seasoned  angler  will 
find  something  of  value  in  every 
chapter.  Ingram  covers  a  wide 
berth — from  conservation  issues  that 
affect  water  equality,  to  canoe  camp- 
ing and  bird  watching — before  nar- 
rowing in  on  the  mechcinics  of  lines, 
leaders,  flies,  topwater  lures,  and 
other  topics  dear  to  the  successful 
smallmouth  angler.  Each  section  is 
loadeci  with  helpful  resource  and 
fishing  tip  sidebars.  A  chapter  titled 
"The  Worst  Guides  I've  Ever  Met" 
chronicles  nightmarish  adventures 
with  rogue  and  incompetent  fisliing 
guides,  serving  as  cautionary  tales 
for  the  unwary;  the  results  are 
instructive  and  often  hilarious.  He 
warns  anglers  to  thoroughly  research 
gviide  ser\dces  before  booking  a  trip. 

f/i/  and  Spin  Fishing  for  River 
Smallmouths  is  a  refreshing  handbook 
from  which  outdoor  enthusiasts  of  all 
stripes  will  benefit.    H 


Our  deep  appreciation  is  extended  to  the 
Fairfax  Wildlife  Club  in  Fauquier  County. 
Shown  here  is  presentation  of  a  check  in  the 
amount  of  $1,500.00,  donated  to  DGIF  by 
club  members.  The  money  was  raised  during 
a  turkey  shoot,  and  is  to  be  given  to  a  con- 
servation police  officer  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  due  to  a  major  illness  in  his/her 
family.  The  donation  continues  a  club  tradi- 
tion that  began  in  the  late  1970s.  Pictured 
here,  from  L  to  R:  Aaron  Grimsley,  club  vice 
president  and  hunter  education  instructor; 
Robert  Leyshion,  club  president;  and  Capt. 
Joe  Pajic,  supervisor  of  DGIF  Region  5. 
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"Sorry  about  your  rod,  Ralph. 
Letting  your  fishing  license  lapse 
sure  has  taken  its  toll." 
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r/)e  winning  artwork  for  the  2008-2009  Virginia 
Migratory  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  depicts  two 
flying  gadwalls,  painted  by  wildlife  artist  Spike 
Knuth.  The  watercolor  was  selected  from  six  entries 
by  a  team  of  judges,  pictured  herefrom  L  to  R:  Todd 
Cocker  of  the  Virginia  Waterfowlers  Association; 
Emily  Pels  and  Bob  Duncan  of  the  Virginia  Dept.  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  (DGIF);  Cathy  and  Frank 
Wade  of  Waterfowl  USA;  Richard  Hudson  of  Virginia 
Ducks  Unhmited;  and  Gary  Costonzo  of  the  DGIF 
Congratulations  Spike! 


Northern  Pinesnake  Watch 

You  can  help  conserve  and  protect  the  Northern  pinesnake!  The  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  would  like  your  assistance  in  re- 
porting current,  past,  live  or  dead  pinesnake  observations.  If  you  have 
seen  a  pinesnake  or  know  of  a  past  observation  in  the  state,  please  fill  out 
the  form  below  and  send  it  to  the  address  provided.  Your  personal  informa- 
tion will  remain  confidential.  Thank  you  for  helping  us  protect  a  natural 
rarity!  Please  include  the  following  information  in  your  observation: 

Date  observed: 


Observation  location  (be  as  specific  as  possible): . 


County  or  City/Town: 


Snake  activity: moving resting dead other  (explain) 


Additional  comments: 


The  below  information  will  be  used  for  confirmation  purposes  only. 
Name:  


Address: 


City/Town: 


State: 


Zip  Code: 


Daytime  phone  number: 


Additional  information,  such  as  photographs  and/or  location  maps,  is  wel- 
come and  should  be  included  when  possible.  Send  the  completed  form  to 
Mike  Pinder,  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  2206 
South  Main  Street,  Suite  C,  Blacksburg,  VA  24060. 

You  can  also  respond  via  our  new  Web  link,  at: 
www.dgif.virginia.gov/pinesnake 
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by  Charlie  Sledd 


Safety  on  The  Water 


5  low  summer  days  are  here,  when 
the  air  is  tepid  and  the  morning  in- 
vites us  outdoors.  For  water  lovers, 
there's  nothing  quite  as  relaxing  as 
being  on  the  water  during  the  cool 
early  morning  hours,  parting  the  water 
with  our  hull,  gently  making  waves  of 
our  own.  Whether  you  are  enjoying  the 
scenery  or  seeking  out  that  private  fish- 
ing spot,  summertime  promises  some 
memorable  and  wonderful  boating  ex- 
periences. 

By  planning  your  excursions, 
knowing  the  rules  of  the  waterways, 
avoiding  alcoholic  beverages,  and  or- 
ganizing your  boating  equipment  in 
advance,  you  will  minimize  your 
chance  of  becoming  one  of  Virginia's 
boating  accident  statistics.  Don't  forget 
that  the  water  may  still  be  quite  cool. 
Take  extra  precautions  to  avoid  a  sur- 
prise spill  and  the  chance  of  cold  water 
immersion  and  hypothermia.  You  will 
appreciate  the  advance  planning  if 
your  goal  is  to  get  on  the  water  as  soon 
as  possible  to  enjoy  the  morning,  or 
participate  in  spontaneous  boating  ac- 
tivities with  family  and  friends. 

Small  boats  offer  less  storage 
space,  of  course,  so  finding  safety  es- 
sentials that  can  be  compactly  stored 
on  board  is  a  good  idea.  Some  re- 
minders and  helpful  tips  are  suggested 
here. 

Must  Haves: 

•  One  Wearable  Life  Jacket  per  Per- 
son. Must  be  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
(USCG)  approved,  of  the  proper 
size  for  the  intended  wearer,  in 
good  condition,  and  readily  acces- 
sible. Readily  accessible  means 
that  the  life  jacket  is  stowed  where 
it  can  be  easily  reached  or  it  is  out 
in  the  open  ready  for  wear.  A  readi- 
ly accessible  life  jacket  cannot  be  in 
a  protective  covering  or  under  lock 
and  key.  Type  I  or  Type  II  life  jack- 


ets offer  the  best  flotation,  especial- 
ly when  the  user  is  unconsciovis. 
AH  vessels,  with  the  exception  of 
personal  watercraft  (PWC),  ca- 
noes, kayaks,  and  inflatable  rafts, 
must  have  one  USCG  Type  IV 
throwable  device  (ring  buoy  or 
seat  cushion)  on  board.  The  Type 
IV  throwable  must  be  immediately 
available,  which  means  it  can  be 
c]uickly  reachable  in  an  emergency 
situation.  An  immediately  avail- 
able device  cannot  be  in  a  protec- 
tive covering,  in  a  closed  compart- 
ment or  under  other  equipment. 
Fire  Extinguisher.  Check  tlie  gauge 
before  each  trip  to  make  sure  it  is 
fully  charged.  Check  which  type 
you  are  required  to  have  for  your 
boat  size  and  type.  One  B-1  fire  ex- 
tinguisher is  sufficient  for  boats  up 
to  26  feet  in  length  with  closed 
compartments. 

Proper  Ventilation.  Check  the  re- 
quirements for  your  boat  in  the 
Virginia  Watercraft  Owner's  Guide, 
available  from  our  Department. 
All  boats  factory  manufactured 
after  1980  should  meet  these  venti- 
lation requirements. 
Visual  Distress  Signal.  Applies  to 
all  coastal  waters  and  those  rivers  2 
miles  or  more  wide  at  the  mouth 
and  up  to  the  first  point  that  the 
river  narrows  to  less  than  2  miles. 
Sound-Producing  Device.  Any 
boat  less  than  39.4  feet  in  length 
must  carry  an  effective  sound-pro- 
ducing device  to  comply  with  nav- 
igation rules  requiring  sound  sig- 
nals to  be  made  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Backfire  Flame  Arrestor.  For  in- 
board and  combination  inboard/ 
outboard  gasoline  engines. 
Boat  Registration  Card  and  Prop- 
erly Displayed  Registration  Num- 
ber. 


Should  Haves: 

•  Virginia  Watercraft  Owner's  Guide 
and  engine  manual.  Keep  iii  water- 
proof, plastic  bags. 

•  Appropriate  anchor  with  line  at- 
tached. 

•  Extra  line. 

•  Flashlight.  Check  the  batteries  regu- 
larly. 

•  First  Aid  kit.  Include  antibacterial 
cream,  bandages,  alcohol  or  disin- 
fectant, ice  pack,  oral  antihistamine, 
hydrocortisone  cream,  elastic  band- 
age. 

•  Sunscreen  with  high  SPF  number.  A 
hat,  sunglasses,  and  light  jacket  are 
also  highly  recommended. 

•  Bucket  for  bailing. 

•  Compass. 

•  Paddle. 

•  Spare  engine  parts  and  extra  pro- 
peller. 

•  Depth  finder,  if  available. 

•  Essential  tools  for  repairs. 

•  Drinking  water  and  cooler.  For 
snacks  and  meals,  pack  food  in  air- 
tight plastic  bags. 

^  Bag  to  store  all  of  tliese  items. 

•  One  small  carry-on  bag  per  person, 
for  personal  items. 

Don't  forget,  operators  of  personal 
watercraft  (PWC)  MUST  be  16  years  old, 
or  if  they  are  14  or  15  years  of  age  they 
MUST  have  passed  a  boating  safety  edu- 
cation course  approved  by  tine  National 
Association  of  State  Boating  Law  Admin- 
istrators and  accepted  by  the  Depart- 
ment. These  operators  MUST  carry  their 
proof  of  course  completion  on  board 
whenever  they  operate  a  PWC  and  be 
prepared  to  present  the  certificate  during 
operation  upon  request  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

Please  check  our  Web  site  at 
www.HuntFishVA.com  for  other  boating 
safety  iiTfonnation.  We  hope  you  have  a 
safe  and  enjoyable  boating  season!    D 
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by  Lynda  Richardson 


Back  Up  Those  Valuable  Digital  Photographs 


/%  few  years  ago,  I  went  to  a  North 
#1  American  Nature  Photography 
Association  summit  and,  as  always,  I 
made  sure  to  attend  the  professional 
photographers'  meeting.  One  of  the 
big  topics  of  discussion  was  how 
many  back-up  hard  drives  everyone 
used.  It  may  seem  an  odd  topic,  but 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  an- 
swers! On  average,  most  professional 
digital  shooters  had  at  least  three  or 
four  back-up  drives  for  their  main 
computer,  and  one  of  those  drives 
was  a  portable  so  they  could  store  it 
away  from  the  office. 

Why  so  many  you  might  ask? 
Hard  drives  can  die  and  they  can  die 
unexpectedly!  Many  photographers 
stood  up  and  regaled  the  audience 
with  horror  stories  of  hard  drive  fail- 
ures and  worse — the  loss  of  irre- 
placeable photographs.  A  surprising 
number  complained  about  having  all 
three  of  their  drives  croak  within 
days  of  each  other.  Different  types  of 
drives  were  discussed,  but  it  seemed 
that  no  matter  what  brand  of  hard 
drive  was  used,  many  eventually 
went  bad  and  took  their  precious 
cargo  with  them. 

Now  I  know  it  is  possible  to  re- 
cover data  from  dead  hard  drives, 
but  it's  a  costly  procedure.  Wouldn't 
it  be  easier  just  to  own  several  hard 
drives  that  you  backed  up  to,  and  if 
one  failed  you  still  had  a  few  spares? 
Prices  of  hard  drives  have  come 
down,  and  I'd  add  ten  to  my  equip- 
ment inventory  if  I  thought  it  would 
save  me  the  pain  and  trouble  I  experi- 
enced nearly  eight  years  ago  when 
my  own  computer's  hard  drive  clied 
with  15  years  of  slide  data  on  it.  I  had 
no  back-up  to  speak  of,  other  than  a 
disk  that  had  been  misplaced.  I 
learned  a  terrible  lesson  back  then — a 
lesson  I  woukin't  wish  on  anyone! 

There  are  many  varieties  of  hard 
drives  available  in  the  market,  so  I 


would  check  the  make  and  model  of 
your  computer  and  learn  which  ones 
are  compatible.  A  local  computer  or 
office  supply  store  should  be  able  to 
help  you  out  with  this.  Consider 
adding  another  internal  hard  drive  if 
your  computer  has  an  extra  slot  for 
one.  Think  about  getting  an  internal 
drive  and  then  buying  a  housing  unit 
for  it.  (I  do  that  a  lot.)  Another 
method  is  to  use  external  harci  drives, 
making  sure  one  is  portable  enough 
to  take  home  from  the  office  or  store 
with  a  friend  for  safe  keeping.  But 
one  thing  to  remember:  Hard  drives 
aren't  any  help  at  all  if  you  don't  use 
them.  So  make  sure  you  back  up  new 
data  regularly. 


If  you  have  important  photo- 
graphs that  you  want  to  protect,  please 
consider  purchasing  at  least  one  back- 
up hard  drive.  Not  only  will  it  protect 
your  valuable  photographs;  it  will  also 
give  you  some  peace  of  mind .    D 

You  are  invited  to  submit  one  of  your  best  im- 
ages to  "Image  of  the  Month,"  Virginia 
Wildlife  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  11104,  (4010 
West  Broad  Street),  Richmond,  VA,  23230- 
1104.  Send  original  slides,  high  quality 
prints,  or  high-res  jpeg  files  on  disk  and  in- 
clude a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  or 
other  shipping  method  for  return.  Also, 
please  include  any  pertinent  information  re- 
garding how  and  where  the  image  was  cap- 
tured, what  camera,  film  and  settings  you 
used.  1  hope  to  see  your  image  as  our  next 
"Image  of  the  Month!" 


Mms^^MIMMi 


Congratulations  go  to  James  and  Marsha  Ryan  of  Appomattox  for  their  awesome  photo- 
graph of  a  hummingbird  moth.  Marsha  reports  that  she  and  her  husband,  James,  had  no 
due  what  a  hummingbird  moth  was  until  they  saw  one  featured  in  this  magazine.  Both  en- 
joyed photographing  this  cool  insect  using  a  Kodak  Easy  Share  P850  digital  camera  and  the 
12X  optical  zoom.  ISO  100,  1/200,  f/3.6  with  flash.  Way  to  spot  'em,  guys!  (Is  this  backed 
up  somewhere?) 
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2007  Limited  Edition 

Virginia  lA//7d//Te  Col  lector's  Knife 

Our  2007  Collector's  knife  has  been  customized  by  Buck  Knives.  This  classic 
model  1 1 0  folding  knife  is  8  1/2"  long  when  fully  opened  and  has  a  distinc- 
tive, natural  woodgrain  handle  with  gold  lettering.  Each  knife  is  individually 
serial  numbered  and  has  a  mirror  polished  blade  engraved  with  a  fox.  Our 
custom  knife  comes  in  a  solid  cherry  box  with  a  collage  of  foxes  engraved  on 
the  box  cover. 

Item  #  VW  407  $90.00  each  (plus  $7.25  S&H) 


2006  Virginia  Wildlife  CoWector's  Knife 

This  year's  knife  has  been  customized  for  us  by  Buck  Knives.  Each  knife  is  in- 
dividually serial  numbered,  and  comes  with  a  distinctive  rosewood  handle 
and  gold  lettering.  This  year's  knife  also  includes  two  white-tailed  deer 
etched  on  the  blade.  This  custom  knife  not  only  comes  with  a  leather  sheath, 
but  also  a  custom  made  solid,  cherry  box  with  a  decorative  wildlife  scene  en- 
graved on  the  cover. 

Item  #VW-406  $85.00  each  (plus  $7.25  S&H) 


2005  Virginia  Wild  life  Collector's  Knife 

This  year's  knife  has  been  customized  for  us  by  Buck  Knives  and  has  a  cut  out 
bladeofa  hunter  and  his  dog.  Each  knife  is  individually  serial  numbered  and 
comes  with  a  distinctive  rosewood  handle  and  gold  lettering.  This  custom 
knife  comes  in  a  decorative  solid  cherry  box  with  a  hunting  scene  engraved 
on  the  cover. 

Item  #VW-405  $75.00  each  (plus  $7.25  S&H) 

To  Order  Visit  the  Department's  Web  site  at: 

www.HuntFishVA.com  or  call  (804)  367-2569 

Please  dllow  3  to  4  weeks  for  deliver)'. 
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The  new  apprentice  hunting  license  serves  as  a 
first-time  Virginia  resident  or  nonresident  hunt- 
ing license  and  is  good  for  2  years. 

The  license  holder  must  be  accompanied  and 
directly  supervised  by  a  mentor  over  1 8  who 
has  on  his  or  her  person  a  validVirginia  hunting 
license. 

The  apprentice  license  does  not  qualify  the 
holder  to  purchase  a  regular  hunting  license, 
nor  exempt  the  holder  from  compliance  with 
Department  regulations.  A  hunter  education 
course  must  be  successfully  completed  to  ob- 
tain a  regular  hunting  license. 

A  bear,  deer,  turkey  license  and  all  applicable 
stamps  or  permits  are  required  in  addition  to 
the  apprentice  license. 

Previous  Virginia  resident  and  nonresident 
hunting  license  holders  may  not  use  an  appren- 
tice license. 


To  learn  more  about  the  Virginia  Apprentice 
Hunting  License,  call  (866)  721-691  I  or  log  on 
to  www.HuntFishVA.com.  Available  July  1 ,2008. 
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Buy  Your  Fishing  \J\c^x\sz  Today! 


For  magazine  subscriptions,  circulation  problems  and  address  changes,  call  1-800-710-9369. 

Twelve  Issues  for  $  1 2.95;  Two  Years  for  $23.95;  and  Three  Years  for  ONLY  $29.95 

ALL  OTHER  CALLS  to  (804)  367-1 000. 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.HuntFishVA.com 


